VIII
BINDING BOOKS OF VALUE

THERE is no such tiling as the absolute ownership of
a work of art or of a document of historical value.
This is obvious in the case of the greatest works, such as
the finest Greek sculptures, great buildings, and super-
latively good pictures. These, whoever may chance to
own them, are world possessions, and the whole world,
and not only their nominal owners, would be the poorer
if they were destroyed.

So in the case of a fine illuminated manuscript, or a
copy of a scarce printed book, the owner is at the most
in the position of a life-tenant, with the implied duty of
handing on the property to the next tenant in as good
or in better condition than it was when it came into his
possession. While this is clear in the case of works of
obvious merit, it is also true of many books and docu-
ments that may seem to have little present interest.
Any one studying minutely any historical or artistic
subject constantly finds that evidence of great value to
him ha* been destroyed intentionally or by neglect,
because the owners or custodians failed to appreciate
its value.

I know, of course, that in every large library literary
rubbish tends to accumulate at a greater rate than space
can be found to store it. Some things must be destroyed,
but destruction should only be authorized after full
consideration, and nothing should be got rid of that is
likely to have interest in the future.

If old written documents, printed pamphlets, and
leaflets are roughly classified and made up into neat
parcels covered with a light-coloured bookbinding cloth
or glazed calico, and a short summary of the contents